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The Island Pharisees. The tragedy of their married life is terribly
manifest, the reader being purged with pity to a degree that
would have delighted Aristotle himself. They are defeated by
their refined sense of humour. They are both perfunctorily proud.
The scene of their conjugal chamber where their natural are
vanquished by their intellectual selves might easily, if treated
with less discriminating directness and delicacy, have developed
into farce, but so stark and staccato is the realistic touch that
the effect is one of infinite pathos verging on real tragedy. He
finds her waiting for him one night when he returns home:

"'Has the wind gone round? My room is cold.'

"'Yes, north-east. Stay here.'

"Her hand touched his; that warm and restless clasp was
agitating.

"'It's good of you to ask me; but we'd better not begin
what we can't keep up.'

"' Stay here,' said Hilary again, kneeling down beside her
chair.

"And suddenly he began to kiss her face and neck. He
felt her answering kisses; for a moment they were clasped
together in a fierce embrace. Then, as though by mutual
consent, their arms relaxed; their eyes grew furtive, like the
eyes of children who have egged each other on to steal, and on
their lips appeared the faintest of faint smiles. It was as
though those lips were saying: 'Yes, but we are not quite

"Hilary got up and sat down on his bed. Bianca stayed in
the chair, looking straight before her, utterly inert, her head
thrown back, her white throat gleaming, on her lips and in
her eyes that flickering smile. Not a word more, nor a look,
passed between them.

"Then rising, without noise, she passed behind him and
went out."

As he had done with the upper middle-class in fhe Mm of
Property^ with the landed gentry in The Comby ffouse^ so
Galsworthy attempted to do with the aristocracy in 5T& JPti&iaan*
Once more he took a comparatively hackneyed plot for his purpos^
the married woman living apart from her husband, suitably